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of its history and substitute for its gratuitous and hazardous assertions, which have 
so often impeded the march of the human mind, the severe and rigorous procedures 
of science. What is needed is the marking off of the real limits of knowledge — a 
task to which the author applies himself by considering successively psychology, 
cosmology, theology, metaphysics, logic, ethics, and the State, and showing what 
can be attained in each. The points are in general well made and the exposition 
clear and simple. y«. 

Corso di Sociologia. By Antonino De Bella. Vol. I. Published by the Author : 
Nicotera (Calabria). 1895. Pages, 204. Price, L. 8.00. 
The present work is the first volume of a projected series of five, entitled, re- 
spectively, General Sociology, Genetic Sociology, Juridical Sociology, Criminal 
Sociology, and Economic Sociology, in which the author proposes to deal exhaus- 
tively with all the varied data of social life. The Preface to this first volume on 
General Sociology has been supplied by Prof. Errico Demarinis. The discussion 
proceeds upon the basis of a comparison of sociology to biology, and is divided into 
the following books : (1) Elementary Physiology, treating of the cell and of sex, the 
tissues, the organs, and the functions of elementary organisms ; (2) The Physiology 
of the Complex Organs, treating of the functions of complex organisms, and of so- 
cial circulation and respiration ; (3) Social Psychology, treating of the senses and 
motility, propagation and the means of social sustenance ; (4) Development and 
Disease, treating of social pathology and social physics ; and (5) of the Data of 
Psychology, treating of super-organic evolution and of the factors of super-organic 
phenomena. The masters to whom the author acknowledges special indebtedness 
are Lombroso, Haeckel, Lubbock, Benedikt, and Schiattarella. As the key-note 
of the author's idea is found in analogies with biology, he sees great possibilities in 
store for the human race, and ends his book with a fervent laudation of man's future. 
The same optimism pervades the entire first volume of the Corso di Sociologia, to- 
wards which the author has been working his way for several years by preparatory 
treatises on philosophy, psychology, and jurisprudence. /iupx. 

Hedonistic Theories from Aristippus to Spencer. By John Watson, LL. D. 

Glasgow : James Maclehose and Sons. London and New York : Macmillan 

& Co. 1895. Pages, 248. Price, $1.75. 
Professor Watson has attempted in this little book " to give, in familiar and 
untechnical language, a critical account of hedonistic theories in their historical 
succession." He is convinced, " as a result of this and other investigations, that no 
hedonistic theory can plausibly explain morality without assuming ideas inconsist- 
ent with its asserted principle." He takes up in successive chapters the views of 
the Greek sophists, of Aristippus, the Cyrenaic, of Epicurus, of Hobbes, of Locke, 
of Hume, of Bentham, of J. S. Mill, of Herbert Spencer, states them, and appends 
to his statements his own expositions. We have here in a lucid, simple, and brief 
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form an excellent summary and refutation of the main historical doctrines of hedon- 
ism — a doctrine which has taken a firmer hold of present-day thought than most 
people are aware of. fi. 

The Imitation of S'ankara. Being a Collection of Several Texts Bearing on the 
Advaita. By Manilal N. Dvivedi. London : George Redway. Bombay : 
Pandit Jyestaram Mukundji. 1895. Price, 5s. ; and Rs. 3. Pages, 229. 

Mr. Manilal N. Dvivedi, one of the most representative spirits of India, has 
condensed in a neat book of 229 pages the philosophy of the Advaita as held by 
S'ankara, believing that as Thomas a Kempis wrote The Imitation of Christ, and 
Bowdon The Imitation of Buddha, the Hindus should have an analogous book for 
their great leader of thought, S'ankara, which he has accordingly entitled The Imi- 
tation of S'ankara. 

S'ankara lived at the beginning of the eighth century of our era, and was the 
very incarnation of strict Brahmanism. He was, as Sir Monier Monier-Williams 
says, " a more typical representative of Brahmanical doctrine than the legendary 
Viasa, the alleged author of the Ved&nta Sutra." We know little about S'ankara, 
except that he founded the monastery of Sringeri in Mysore, and some others in 
various parts of India. He wrote commentaries on the Upanishads, the Bhagavad- 
gttS, and the Brahma-Sutras. The great achievement which he accomplished by 
his glosses is the systematisation of the philosophy of the Upanishads. In addition 
there are numerous poems, large and small, which, as Mr. Dvivedi states, "sur- 
vive on the lip of many a follower of the Vedanta of the present day." He vigo- 
rously opposed Buddhism, and became a leader in the reaction which re-established 
the Brahman religion and the philosophy of Self. 

While opposing the Buddhistic doctrine of the non-existence of Self, S'ankara 

adopted those features of Buddhism which had become deeply rooted in the Hindu 

mind. Says Dvivedi, on page xv. in the Introduction : " He recognised the Truth 

' ' of the Lord's teaching, even to the extent of earning for himself the opprobrious 

' title of a Buddha under Brahmanic garb." 

There is a report that he had used his influence to massacre Buddha's follow- 
ers without mercy, but Dvivedi says that he is persuaded to believe that the story 
is not true, as it bears ' ' evident marks of being an invention of those who may not 
be in sympathy with the Brahmanic revival under S'ankara." 

S'ankara, if not the founder of the VedAnta philosophy, is yet its perfecter and 
main representative. He led "an erratic, restless, controversial life, and died 
early, probably at Kedarnath, in the Himalayas, at the age of thirty-two." (Quoted 
from Sir Monier Monier- Williams's Brahmanism, p. 56.) 

Dvivedi's book, The Imitation of S'ankara, consists of a compilation of pas- 
sages, which in a forcible manner set forth the Vedanta philosophy. It is a very 
handy and most convenient collection, which no one that is interested in Indian lore 
can dispense with. The English translation is accompanied by the Sanskrit text 



